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^ THE  WONDERFUL  WORK  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  RESCUING 

CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  NEITHER  SIGHT  NOR  HEARING  FROM 
THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  DARKNESS  THAT  ENCOMPASSED  THEM. 


"T  A FEW  years  ajr*'  <>  memorable  address 
^ was  delivered  in  the  State  House 
, whose  gilded  dome  overlooks  Boston 

; Common.  It  was  the  strangest  address,  in 
I some  ri‘speets,  to  whieh  any  body  of  le>ris- 
L lators  had  ever  listened.  It  was  an  ap- 
■ 'A  peal  for  a strieken  elass  of  humanity, 
delivered  by  a younjr  girl  who  herself 
Ix'longiHl  to  that  elass — Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf  from  infancy,  and  taught 
to  express  her  thoughts  as  if  by  a modern 
miracle. 

The  incident,  which  will  n<‘ver  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it,  marked 
a new  »'ra  in  the  history  of  the  deaf  bliml. 
Public  attention  was  calleil  to  them  as 


never  before  by  the  wonderful  exhibition 
of  mental  development  given  by  one  of 
their  number.  It  was  known  that  here 
ami  there  others  were  being  educat*^!, 
but  few  realized  how  numerous  are  these 
human  derelicts,  or  understood  the  l>eneti- 
cenee  of  the  work  that  rescues  them 
from  an  isolation  worse  than  death. 

That  this  can  be  done  has  already  been 
l>roved  in  several  cases,  among  which 
that  of  Helen  Keller  has  attracte<l  the 
greatest  degree  of  attention.  The  sym- 
Iiatheti<'  interest  of  a wlnde  nation  was 
aroused  when  it  was  announeed  that  this 
.voting  Southern  girl,  so  terribly  hainli- 
capped  by  nattire.  was  about  to  submit 


licrsolf  for  entrance  to  the  coeducational 
annex  of  Harvard  University.  She  asked 
for  no  relaxation  of  the  college  require- 
ments, but  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  the 
regular  examination. 

Of  course,  she  could  not  see  the  ex- 
amination papers  or  hear  the  e.xaminer’s 
voice.  The  easiest  method  of  commu- 
nicating the  questions  to  her  would  have 
been  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
for  sixteen  years  her  instructor  and  close 
companion.  ^\liss  Sullivan  does  not 


know  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  could  have  spelled  out 
the  questions  to  Helen  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  helping  her  to  answer  them; 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible appearance  of  suggestion  or  assist- 
ance. Recourse  was  had  to  an  instructor 
of  deaf ‘mutes,  Mr.  Vining,  who  took  tlu' 
l)apers  as  fast  as  they  were  given  out  and 
copied  them  in  Braille  characters,  the 
system  of  writing  in  i)unctured  points 
now  generally  taught  to  the  blind.  He 
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HIS  TEACHER,  MISS  ADA  LYON — THOUGH 
USES  THE  TYPEWRITER  READILY. 
From  It  pholo.fraph  by  Boker,  Columbus. 
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MKS.  MfMiKK  BAKKETT,  WHO  HAS  DONE  MDCH  FOB  THE  DEAF  HMND  IN  TEXAS,  AND  ONE  OF  HER 

FUril^.  REBY  RICE. 

From  /t  photograf>h  by  fitil,  Austin. 


lia.I  iK  vrr  iin’l  llrlcn  Ix-forc,  iUiil  <n>ii1i1 
nut  cdiivcrsc  with  her  (irally,  as  Miss  Sul- 
livan can. 

.Moreover,  anil  most  iint'orl nnately.  it 
was  foimil  at  the  last  moment  that  -Mr. 
Vininfj's  system  of  Hraille  was  slifrhtly 
flifferent  from  hers,  he  nsin,r  the  Ameri- 
can style,  ami  she  the  Kiifrlish,  in  which 
most  of  the  llraille  hooks  are  printed. 
However,  there  was  nothin^r  to  do  Init 
to  ,r()  ahi'ad  with  the  examination,  h'av- 
in^'  her  to  inizzle  out  the  unfamiliar 


method  of  writiiifr.  She  took  the  ipics- 
tions  as  they  were  t ranserilied.  in  the 
jiresenee  of  a eollev^e  otlieial  who  conld 
not  commnnicate  with  her.  ami  wrote  out 
her  answers  npon  a ty|ii'writer. 

'I'o  add  to  the  deaf  hlind  ^^irl's  dithcnl- 
ties,  the  s|>eeially-made  watch  nimn  which 
she  relies  for  her  knowled>re  of  the  time 
had  lieen  left  hehind,  and  she  had  to  work 
without  heinjr  aide  to  know  how  many 
hours  or  minutes  remained  to  her  as  she 
went  from  (|uestion  to  ijiu’stion — a se- 


rious  disadvantagp,  ns  every  student 
knows.  But  she  passed  the  examiiiatiou 
credibly,  not  to  say  triuiiiphantly.  Her 
answers  were  satisfactory  in  every  sub- 
ject she  took  up;  in  Latin  slie  earned  a 
high  mark,  and  in  Greek  a very  high  one. 
It  was  indeed  a marvelous  performance. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture;  the 
other  is  the  black  and  hopeless  prison 
that  would  have  been  Helen  Keller's 
abiding-place  but  for  the  teaching  that 
has  made  her  a happy  and  intelligent  col- 
lege girl.  There  could  hardly  be  any- 
thing sadder  than  the  existence  to  which 
the  luitaught  child 
who  lacks  sight  and 
hearing  is  perforce 
condemned.  Surely 
nothing  could  ap- 
peal more  patheti- 
cally to  the  benev- 
olent and  the  ten- 
der-hearted tha,n 
the  sight  of  a boy 
or  girl  whose  mind 
has  never  been  a- 
wakened,  whose 
soul  lies  dormant 
in  utter  darkness, 
whose  life  is  little 
better  than  that  of 
a vegetable. 

iliss  Donald,  the 
teacher  of  another 
remarkable  deaf 
blind  girl,  Linnie 
Hag  u c w o o d , has 
thus  recorded  her 
first  impression  of 
her  pupil,  whose 
life  up  to  that  time 
had  been  a total 
blank : 

" Even  to  the  cas- 
ual observer,  she 
had  two  attractive 
features  — her 
mouth  and  her 
luuids.  At  times  a smile  of  marvelous 
sweetness  played  about  her  mouth,  il- 
luminating her  features  with  an  iiitel- 
ligeiK*o  that  was  beautilul.  To  Jjinnie’s 
hands,  however,  had  been  given  a most 
app(*aling  beauty.  Slender,  tapering  fin- 
gers, unsoiled  by  contact  with  the  rougher 
elements  of  life,  are  always  objects  of 
ailmiration;  but  when  endowed  with  in- 
telligence—a clinging,  .speaking  soul— 
llie.v  are  irresistible.  Such  were  Linnie’s 
hands;  their  pleadings  could  not  be  re- 
sisted, mid  they  won  the  way  to  my  heart 
Exquisite  hands  and  a beautiful  smile 
were  her  credentials;  and  she  expected 


HELEN  KELLER,  THE  WONDERFUL  DEAF  BLIND 
GIRL  WHO  IS  NOW  A STUDENT  AT  RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE,  WHERE  SHE  IS  TO  GRADUATE 
IN  JUNE. 

From  a pliotogra/ih  by  ^rarshall,  Boston. 


humanity  to  accept,  with  them,  fourteen 
years  of  undisciplined  life,  absolute 
ignorance,  passions  uncontrolled,  infant 
helplessness,  and  all  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  such  a condition.” 

For  two  years  Miss  Donald  gave  this 
almost  mindless  creature  her  undivided 
attention.  Katurally  enough,  Linnie’s 
mental  awakening  was  slow.  She  began 
by  learning  that  each  of  the  objects 
around  her  had  a name;  but  her  teacher’s 
chief  task,  at  first,  was  to  gain  her  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  correct  the  alter- 
nately violent  and  indolent  disposition 
that  had  developed 
during  the  child’s 
years  of  darkness 
and  ignorance.  But 
once  fairly  started, 
her  advance  was  as- 
tonishingly rapid. 
At  eighteen,  she  be- 
gan systematic 
study.  Her  special 
gift  seemed  to  be 
for  mechanics.  Her 
fingers  passing  ov- 
er a typewriter  or 
a sewing-machine 
told  her  all  about 
its  mechanism.  She 
can  use  not  only 
the  special  type- 
writer constructed 
for  the  sightless, 
which  makes  the 
Braille  characters, 
but  also  the  ordin- 
ary commercial 
machine.  She  can 
write  a good  hand 
with  a pencil,  and 
takes  much  pride  in 
her  original  com- 
positions. In  read- 
ing, she  can  use 
several  different 
systems,  having 

1 common  use  among 

the  blind. 

To-day.  seven  years  after  her  first  in- 
struction from  Miss  Donald,  Linnie 

If  'f  '‘V  assistant  to  her  teacher 

at  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 

pupils  now  under  her 
c 0 iire  cluldren  who  possess  the  gifts  of 
spooch  anti  licariiipf, 

Jhe  name  of  Tommy  Stringer  has 
often  been  mentioned  witli  that  of  Helen 
ivc  Her.  1 oininy,  _ who  is  now  in  Ids 
eighteenth  year,  is  a very  interestiuir 
imj  boy.  a,„|  iouchh,”  & 

tuic  of  his  story  is  the  faet  that  he  owes 


int,  bLlMU. 


his  rescue  from  a life  of  darkness  to  the 
sympathy  of  tlie  blind  deaf  (rirl.  I^ike 
lier,  he  lost  sight  and  hearing  tliroiigli 
illness  in  infancy;  and  at  five  years  old 
he  was  an  inmate  of  a hosi)ital  in  Alle- 


before  'I'ommy  could  spell  it  himself, 
but  finally  he  understood  the  nat\ire  of  a 
noun,  and  passed  on  to  simple  sentences. 

At  seven  he  was  beginning  to  read 
rai.sed  letters,  and  from  that  ix.int,  as 


A GROUP  OF  DEAF  BUND  CHII.DREN,  IXCI.UDING  TOMMY  STKISGEB,  IIEI.EN  KEl.I.ER  (SEATED, 
ON  THE  DEFT  OF  THE  ITCTUUE),  CORA  CROCKER,  AND  MARION  ROSTRON. 

From  a /•hofo^rafik  taken  about  three  years  n£o  by  Purdy,  Boston. 


gheny,  Pennsylvania,  absolutely  un- 
taught, too  weak  to  walk,  ami  seemingly 
both  hel|)less  anil  hopeless — “ a mere 
lump  of  breathing  clay,"  as  one  of  his 
first  teachers  afterwards  <•0110(1  him, 
Ifuring  a visit  to  Allegheny,  Helen 
Keller  clianced  to  hear  of  him.  She  in- 
terested others,  and  money  was  raised  to 
send  the  i)oor  boy  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tUtO,  Ul  liostflll. 

It  took  nearly  a year  to  teach  him  his 
first  word,  which  was  “ bread."  Kver.v 
time  a slice  of  bread  was  given  him,  his 
uistructor  spelled  the  word  with  his 
ngers  in^  the  boy’s  hand,  and  made 
, mniys  fingers  sitell  it  in  the  teacher's 
1 'u  other  objects — a ball,  a book, 

and^  the  like — were  iiresented  to  him.  and 
yieir  names  were  spelled  in  the  same  way. 
1 ays  would  be  spent  over  a single  word 


with  others  of  his  class,  his  [irogress  was 
r..pid.  lie  took  uii  grammar,  histor.v. 
mathematics,  and  jih.vsiology.  From  the 
I’erkins  Institute  he  went  to  a public 
school,  a teacher  going  with  him  to  act 
as  interpreter.  “ There  is  not  a more  in- 
dustrious or  a hajiiiier  boy  in  the  school 
than  Tom,”  said  a newsjiaper  man  who 
went  to  SIX*  the  lad  at  work,  “ If  you 
think  his  afilietion  has  made  him  down- 
hearted or  morose,  you  are  greatl.v  mis- 
taken. He  is  as  merry  a boy  as  1 know 
of.  and  he  gets  more  out  of  life  than  most 
young  peojile  of  his  age.” 

There  are  other  interesting  cases  like 
those  of  Helen  Keller,  Linnie  Hague- 
wood.  and  Tomm.v  Stringer;  but  these 
three  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  good 
work  that  can  be  done  in  rescuing  the 
deaf  blind  from  a life  of  utter  darkness. 


